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UNION OF 


Federal Education Forces 


Federal Vocational Education Functions Now Directed by the 


United States Commissioner of Education 


AROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 
of the Interior, on October 10 
official order trans- 


the 


issued an 
ferring functions of the 
Federal Board for 
to the Federal Office of Education in the 
Department of the 


Voeational Education 


Interior, under the 


direction of George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
The Secretary’s order, effec- 


to the Board representatives of labor, 
agriculture, and manufacture and com- 
merce. Ex-officio members were the 


Agriculture, Secretary of 
Labor, all from 
United 
Education. Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser, director of the William 
Hood Industrial Institute, 


Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of 
the 


States Commissioner of 


President’s Cabinet, and the 


Dunwoody 


The vocational education organization 
functioned as an independent office dur- 


ing its nearly 17 years’ existence. It-was 
responsible directly to Congress to which 


it made an annual report. 





tive October 10, carries 


out the terms of President 
Roosevelt’s Executive order of 
June 10, which specified that ‘‘the 
functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education are 
transferred to the Department 
of the Interior, and the Board 


shall act in an advisory capacity 
without compensation.”’ 
the 


the 


transfer 
Federal 


Vocational Education, 


In announcing 
of the functions of 
Board for 
Secretary Ickes said: ‘‘ This trans- 
the 
interpreted 
the activ- 


fer of the functions of 
Board is not to be 
as any curtailment of 
ities of the Federal Government 


in the field of vocational education. 





Both Dr George F. Zook, the 
Commissioner of Education, and 


I have long been deeply interested 


in vocational education studies 


and efforts, and we both propose 
to promote 
this 
the field of education vigorously.” 


Voca- 


the development of 


highly important part of 


The Federal 3oard for 








tional Education came into exist- 
ence as the result of the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act on 
February 23, 1917. This consummated 
the efforts, over a period of years, of a 
number of societies engaged in promoting 
vocational Both 
organizations 


agricultural 
lent their 
of this measure. 


education. 
and industrial 
strength to the support 
\ Board was organized in the late sum- 


mer of 1917. President Wilson appointed 





The new home of the Federa] Office of Education. 
building are now devoted to Federal interests in education 


Minneapolis, Minn., was selected as the 
first director of the Board. He came to 
Washington in August of 1917 to assume 
the staff 
and putting into operation the program 


responsibility of organizing a 


for vocational education in accordance 
with the terms of the National Vocational 


Education Act 


Six floors of this 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
notified Commissioner Zook to proceed 
with the necessary organization of the 
Office of Education so as to provide for 

the inclusion of the necessary 
personnel of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

The importance with which 


Zook 


functions of 


Commissioner regards the 
the 


Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


transfer of 


cation to his direction is expressed 


in his reply to Secretary Ickes’ 
official order which reads: “I 
wish to assure you that I have 
a deep sense of the importance 


of this added responsibility. I 
will, to the best of my ability, 
promote the cause of vocational 


education vigorously and wisely. 


I trust that this union of 





educational forces in the Federal 
the 
effectiveness of the service which 


Government will increase 


the Federal! Government renders 


to the States and local com- 


munities in the conduct of their 


educational programs.” 


Headquarters of the Federal 
Office of Education is now in 
the Hurley-Wright Building, 


Eighteenth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Staff members of the office 
moved recently from the Department 
of the Interior building to provide 


more office space for the rapidly increas- 
ing personnel of the Public Works 
Administration. The Interior building 
was the home of the Office of Education 
for nearly 10 years. 

















Teachers’ Salaries 
... AND CODE WAGES | 


Thousands of Teachers Receive Less than the Minimum 


OW do salaries of teachers in 
the United States 
with the wage minimums set 
up in the N.R.A. codes? 

This is a live question. 

The answer requires a preface. 

Preface: Farm and factory supply the 
foundation of the United States. 

Above this foundation rises our elaborate 


compare 


life in 


structure of schools, hospitals, museums, 
libraries, 
has sagged because the economic crisis 
weakened the farm and factory 
tion under it. To restore the foundation 
is the central aim of the national recovery 


churches. This superstructure 


founda- 


industrial codes and agricultural 
ments. The theory is that 
foundations will also bolster up the sag- 
ging superstructure; revive sick 
museum, hospital, and church 


agree- 


restoring the 


school, 
budgets; 
repair salary cuts; reestablish sacrificed 
services. 

The rebuilding of foundations is under 
way. Restoration of the 
wing’”’ of Hotel America must soon begin. 
Alert 


members will not want to be held respon- 


“educational 


school officials and school board 


sible for having their section sag months 


after the rest of the structure has been 


reconditioned. 
One of the first problems public opinion 
will lay before them will be the salary prob- 


lem. It is a tough old problem liberally 
studded with many new thorns. The 
“New Deal” has meant—more than 


anything else, perhaps—new standards of 
reward for effort Therefore, 
school officials will be asked to determine 


human 


new salary schedules in the light of the 
new standards for farm, factory, and store 
workers. To orient school officials wan- 
dering in the complicated maze of code 
standards, Scuoo. Lire presents the fol- 


99 


for Unskilled Labor 


lowing data on code wages and teachers’ 
salaries 

What the 
which have been set with the cooperation 
of the Federal What 
teachers’ salaries? 

Thus far, no code adopted by the Na- 
tional Reeovery Administration sets mini- 


are new minimum wages 


Government? are 


mum salaries for services comparable to 
First 
President’s 


there the 
Reemploy- 


accepted in 


teaching services. was 
‘blanket 


Agreement, 


code” 
ment widely 
August, which set up minimums for fac- 
tory and mechanical workers and ‘white 
and 


minimum 


collar”’ workers. For factory me- 


chanical workers it sets up a 


wage of 40 cents an hour; for ‘‘white 


collar’? workers, $12 to $15 per week, 


depending on the population of the 
community. 
This ‘‘blanket code” is being rapidly 


replaced by special codes adopted by the 
various industries. The hosiery workers’ 
eode, for example, provides from $13 to 
$27.50 per week for various types of work 
in the North; $12 to $24.75 for similar 
work in the South. 

Certain other compensation standards 
set up by the Government agencies will 
be of much interest to teachers and school 
officials, as reflecting new standards of 
compensation for effort. 

The Publie Works Board has passed a 
resolution determining ‘‘wage rates on all 
construction financed from funds appro- 


priated by the Administrator of Public 


Works.”’ The scale per hour varies for 
three sections: 
Unskilled Skilled 
labor labor 
Southern zone $0. 40 $1. 00 
Central zone . 45 1.10 
Northern zone . 50 | 1. 20 








| 

Skilled labor includes plumbers, elec- 
tricians, steamfitters, and other craftsmen. 

Now, let us turn to teachers’ salaries. 

Our most adequate figures on salaries ‘ 
are predepression—1930. If we had 
1933-34 figures, they would undoubtedly 
be lower. 

Median teacher salary $1, 420 

Median city teacher salary 1,771 

Median rural teacher salary 926; 

Median 1-room teacher salary 788 

These figures are medians and therefore 
do not quite give us the facts we need. 
Code minimums are the rock bottom 
wages. Industrial wages go up from the 


But 


down 


minimum. salaries of teachers go 
both up and from the 


What do we find when we explore the 


median. 


salaries below that paid the median rural 
teacher? 

In the first place there is no minimum 
salary for teachers. The principal of a 
Negro school in September reported at 
the Office of Education that neither he nor 
his teachers had received a cent of salary 
in money since 1931. Their meager sala- 
warrants which were 
from 25 to 50 


ries were paid in 
cashable at discounts of 
percent, if at all. 
Estimates based on these percentages 
indicate that more than 13,000 rural white 
and 28,000 Negro teachers were in 1930 
receiving salaries at rates lower than the 
present ‘blanket 
unskilled factory workers. 
fore teachers salaries had been reduced to 


code”’ minimum for 


This was be- 


any extent. 

Last year another study disclosed that 
of 45,489 white rural teachers, 6,181 re- 
ceived $60 or less per month. Last year 
also 588 Negro teachers out of 6,722 were 
receiving $25 or less per month. 


(Turn to p. 38, col, 1 
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36 STATES 
in Washington! 


What Happened When the State Superintendents of Education 
Met in September 


TORM clouds over education National Council of State Superintendents tidings of bold save-the-schools plans in 
ght the State superintendents and Commissioners of Education, held West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
d State commissioners of edu- the busv session to two tasks—first, the Dakota, Indiana, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ation hurrying to Washington emergency and what to do about it; ington 
ber 15, three months in advance second, the ironing out of relations be- Two dramatic moments marked the 
regular meeting Storm clouds tween the schools and the National meeting of State superintendents—first, 
creasing importance of the Recovery Program when young Relief Administrator Hopkins 
Recovery Program to edu- Bringing last-minute diagnoses and re- tossed a Nation-wide, Federally-aided, 
sured a large attendance. ports from practically every State super- adult-education program in their laps, 
States failed to send repre-  intendent in his brief case, Superintendent and second, when the executive session 


Lee described education’s depression debated the question of Federal support 


harles A. Lee, who looks after wounds and bruises, region by region, for schools in the emergency 


schools and is president of the State by State. Then he relayed good rurn to p. 25, col. 3 





uncil of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education: front line left to right; James M. Pringle, N.H., James N. Rule, Pa., George C. Cole, Ind., 
ighn, Okla., Charles A. Lee, Mo., Charles H. Elliott, N.J., George F. Zook, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Elizabeth Ireland, Mont., Inez Lewis, Colo., 

uelson, lowa, J. H. Saunders, city supt., Newport News, Va., second line; F. L. Bailey, Vt., P. F. Voelker, Mich., Mrs. Cole, W. W. Trent, W.Va., Robert 

I for Blair), Beverly O. Skinner, Ohio, T. H. Harris, La., Mrs. Katherine A. Morton, Wyo., H. E. Hendrix, Ariz., Sidney B. Hall, Va., top line; Bertram E. 
Maine, E. W. Butterfield, Conn., J. H. Hope, 8.C., A. F. Harman, Ala., A. T. Allen, N. C., Jeremiah Rhodes, Tex. (for Woods), John Callahan, Wis., Charles 

r, Nebr., H. V. Holloway, Del., J. H. Richmond, Ky., W. D. Cocking, Tenn., Vierling Kersey, Calif., M.D. Collins, Ga., Albert 8. Cook, Md. Not in 


S. Cawthon, Fla., W. T. Markham, Kans., Payson Smith, Mass., C. H. Skidmore, Utah 
23 

















The 
DOCUMENTS 


ABOUT 


Recovery 


T ten minutes to one, March 4,193: 

approximately 100,000,000 
Americans glued their ears to 
radios and listened to the his- 
President 


enunciated 


inaugural address. of 
Policies 


have flowered into the Nationa 


toric 


Roosevelt. there 





tecovery 
Program. To know this 
must read its documents 


ScuHoou LIFE lists the fugitive free pam- 


program you 


For its renders 


phlets, press releases, and circulars which 
best tell the story of the recovery program 
in the words of its authors. 

“Our greatest primary task is to pu 
people to work Inaugural Ad 
dress.! 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


A Chance to Work in the Forest 1933. 617 Bull 


No. 1). A concise statement of the facts about Emer 
gency Conservation Work 
National Emergency Conservation Work—-W! 

How it Operates. 1933 21 Bull. No. 2 
Handbook for Agencies Selecting Men for Emergen¢ 
Conservation Work. 1933. 24 p Bull. No 


President Roosevelt's Emergency Conservation Work 
Program. 1933. 12 p. folder 

The National Parks and Emergency Conserva 
32 p., illus. (Office of National Parks, Buildings, and 
Reservations. ) 

NATIONAL RECOVERY 


Handbook for Speakers. 35 p 

Statement by the President of 
America Outlining Policie 
Administration. 5p Bu No. 1 


Basic Codes for Fair Competition. 5p Bull. No. 2 
The President's Reemployment Program. 9p Bull 
No. 3.) 


What the Blue Eagle Means to You and How \¥ 
Can Get It. 20p. (Bull. No. 4 

The Great Adventure of the NRA. Radio Address « 
Donald R. Richberg Press 
Code for Fair Competition for the Automobile Manu 
facturing Industry. 9 p Registry No. 1403-1-04 


release 


Code for Fair Competition for the Petroleum Industr 
25 p. (Registry No. 711-1-21 
Code of Fair Competition for the Cottor extile 
Industry. 23 p (Registry No. 209 
NRA—The New Deal for Business and Industry A 
Bibliography, May-August 1933. 78 p. mimeog 
(Available from the American Library A 
Chicago, Ill, at 75 cents a copy 

1 Copies of the President's Inaugural Addre 
2 radio speeches—the first on the banking cr nd the 
second on the fundamentals of his national! recover 
program—are available free the White House 

? For additional information on these agencies see 
page 10, SCHOOL LIFE, September 1933 


24 


j y } 


farms 


NOTE Codes on practically every major industry 
ire lable at the NRA offices as well as numerous 
press release nterpreting the President’s reemploy 
nent agreement 


PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 
Industrial Recovery Act. 18 p Public No. 67, 73d 
Functioning, and Organization of 
Administration—The Rules Pre- 
22. p Cir. No. 1 
Information Required With Applications for Loans to 


scribed by the President 
States, Counties, municipalities, and other public 
bodies. 9p Cir. No. 2 

Information Required With Applications for Loans to 
Private Corporations (Other than Loans for Housing 
Projects and for Projects for the Protection and Devel- 
ypment of Forests and Other Renewable Natural 
ces 10 p Cir. No. 3 


TENNESSEE VALLEY 
\ New National Conservation Policy 
\ alley Project 


AUTHORITY 
The T ennessee 


Press release 


Planning in the Tennessee Valley. 6p 

Muscle Shoals. 6 p. folder Radio speech of Dr 
Arthur E. Morgan How Will the Outside World 
Benefit From the Tennes see Valley Development? 
Press release 

Map of the Tennessee Valley Project See p. 1%, 


ScHOOL LIFE, September 1933 
“Hand in hand with this we must frankly 


recognize the overbalance of population in 
our industrial centers, and, by engaging on 
a national scale in a redistribution, en- 
deavor to provide a better use of the land for 
those best fitted for the land. The task can 
be helped by definite efforts to raise the values 
of agricultural products and with this the 
power to purchase the output of our cities 
Inaugural Address. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 26 p. (Public No. 10, 
73d Cong 
License for Milk-—-Chicago Milk Shed 
A Balanced Harvest—-What the Farm Act Offers the 
American Wheat Grower. 12 p W-5 
Planned Production Means More for Your Wheat 
ip W- 
More Than Billion-Dollar Increase in Gross Farm 
Income is Forecast. (Press release Office of Infor- 
mn, Department of Agriculture 

{ Program for the Corn Belt 
of Wheat Agreement Explained Press 


(Press release.) 
Provisions 
Tele ASE 

‘Tt ca 
tically the tragedy of the growing loss through 


be helped for preventing realis- 


foreclosure of our small homes and our 


Inaugural Address. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS 





! 
| 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT | 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delivered at the Capit 
Washington, D. C 
March 4, 193 
} 
FEDERAL FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Farm Mortgage Loans by the Federal Land Banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner 1933. 15 p., folder 
Cir. No. 1 Tells how and where to apply for Fed 
eral Land Bank Loans; for exchange of loans for bonds; 
ind for loans from the Land Bank Commissioner 
Refinancing Farm Debts with a Commissioner's 
Loan—Some Questions and Answers 93 : we 
folder. (Cir. No. 2 
Agricultural Financing Through the FCA #3 2p 
Cir. No. 3 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 ip Public No 
13, 73d Cong 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporatior Senate 


Document No. 74 How to procure loans from the 
Federal Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 

Loan Regulations—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
7 p., folder. (Form 7 

Relief for Distressed Home Owners-— At 
Nature, Purposes, and Provisions of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933. 16 p., folder 

Problems of the Home Loan Bank Board 
Hon. William F. Stevenson, Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. § p., folder 

W hat is the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation? Mime- 
of Hon. William F 


Outline of the 


Speech of 


j 


ographed copy of radio address 
stevenson ¥p 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 


of a series of articles appearing in the United States 


Mimeographed copy 


Vews, June 24th to July 22d, 1933 i} 


“Tt can be helped by the 


inifying of relief 


activities which today are ofte n scattered, 


uneconomical, and unequal 


Inaugural Address. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


How Can the States Help? 4] Copies of this Maga- 
zine reprint may be obtained from the American 
Legislators’ Association, Drexel Ave. and S8th St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency 
Administration 

Rules and Regulations Governing Expenditures of 


Relief 


Federal Emergency Relief Funds. Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 
5. 4p.; No.3. 9p 
Rules and Regulations Governing Medical Care Pro 
vided in the Homes to Recipients of Unemployment 
Relief. (No.7. 7p 

Persons interested may obtain this as well as addi- 


tional material from their local relief offices 


Turn to p. 37, col. 2 



































Education—Here it Stands 


CHARLES A. LEE 


State Superintendent of Education in Missouri 


Reports Nine Nation-wide Trends 


HAVE just received from the 
various State superintendents and 
State commissioners of education 
reports which indicate nine serious 

trends 

1. On account of lack of funds during 
the past school year, many schools in 
various sections of the Nation were 
forced to close with shortened terms 
affecting at least 2,000,000 children 
Unless emergency measures are adopted 
during this school year, a larger number 
of schools will have shortened terms. 

2. Teachers’ salaries have been reduced 
as much as 40 percent. Reports indicate 
that in some States more than one half 
of all the teachers employed will not 
receive as much as $400 for their services 
this year Recently, at a county teachers 
meeting in Missouri, I asked how many 
would this year receive a salary of $600. 
Not one hand was raised. 

3. Teachers in many States are now 
holding unpaid warrants for last year 
and in some instances even the previous 
school veal In some cases teachers 
taught 8 months during the past vear 
and received pay for only 2 months. 
The total amount of unpaid salaries is 
now in excess of $40,000,000. 

4. The number of children per teacher 
has increased very materially during the 
past 2 years Enrollments of from 50 
to 60 children per room exist in many 
school systems Approximately 15,000 
fewer teachers were employed last year. 
The number of unemployed teachers is 
now in excess of 80,000. 


5. Abolition of child labor has thrown a 
heavy additional load upon the schools 
in many localities. While educators have 
always stood for the abolition of child 
labor and an adequate educational pro- 
gram for all children, it will be very diffi- 
cult for some communities to care for this 
sudden increase in students. Commis- 


sioner Zook estimates this number to be 
100,000. 

6. In a large number of cases the chil- 
dren are attending a school where the Board 
of Education has not been able to purchase 
the necessary books or instructional sup- 
plies. One superintendent reports that 
he has rural schools without even one 
textbook. 

7. In many cases the health and physi- 
cal education program, kindergarten facili- 
ties, and music and art have been cur- 
tailed, and in many places completely 
eliminated. 

8. In a number of school districts the 
school is no longer maintained as a public 
school, but is organized and maintained 
as a private school, each parent paying so 
much per month for the education of his 
child. Last spring, while visiting a town 
of 15,000 population, I found that the 
publie school was closed at the end of six 
months and the community was maintain- 
ing a private school charging each junior 
and senior high school student $5.50 per 
month, and each grade-school student $3. 
The superintendent reported that at least 
200 children could not pay the tuition and 
thereby were excluded from school. 

9. While we are on every hand curtail- 
ing our educational program, we are still 
going strong with our road-building pro- 
gram. Some States are raising 10 times 
as much for building highways as for 
public education. Glaring headlines re- 
cently appeared side by side on the front 
page of a prominent newspaper not far 





HIS article has been adapted from a 

radio address ‘‘The States Look at 
Education”’, delivered by Superintendent 
Lee, on September 16, over a Nation-wide 
N.B.C. network. Copies of the complete 
address may be secured from the Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 





from Washington. One read, $150,000 
for schools; the other, $16,000,000 for 


roads. 





36 States in Washington 
Continued from p. 23) 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes greeted 
the superintendents and invited their 
cooperation in solving the perplexing diffi 
culties facing the Nation; United States 
Commissioner of Education George F 
Zook astonished them by telling the many 
places where the recovery program was 
touching education and how the Office of 
Education was representing the schools in 
the program; Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman told them 
about public-works funds and schools; 
Director Wright, of the former Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, deline- 
ated the educational opportunities of the 
relief program; Assistant Commissioner 
Bess Goodykoontz explained what the 
Office of Education has done, is doing, and 
expects to do to help schools meet the 
emergency; Supt. J. H. Saunders, New- 
port News, offered a tentative voluntary 
code: State Supt. Walter D. Cocking, of 
Tennessee, presented a magna charta for 
education, which was accepted; Dr. John 
K. Norton reported the conference on 
school financing. 

The superintendents set up committees 
to obtain Federal emergency aid for 
education and work on three other tasks: 
1, to smooth out the innumerable prob- 
lems of using Federal relief funds for 
education; 2, to work out problems in 
connection with public-works funds for 
school buildings; 3, to represent education 
on problems of N.R.A. codes such as the 
textbook publishers’ code. 

Superintendent Lee was reelected pres- 
ident. Other officers elected were James 
N. Rule, Pennsylvania, vice president; 
Ernest W. Butterfield, Connecticut, secre- 
tary 


t 
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West Virginia’s Stride 


WARD W. KEESECKER 


Analyzes the Law that Discards Hundreds of Small School Districts 


HE abundance of recent State 

legislation affecting education 

portrays a cross-section of the 

general struggle and difficulties 

facing our schools during the past several 
months. 

Drastic legal action taken by one State, 

West Virginia, in 

by replacing small districts 


an endeavor to ‘‘save 
the schools” 
with large counties, is reviewed for ScnHoo! 
LIFE readers. 

West Virginia’s governor, by proclama- 
tion, said: “I * * * call the 
lature * * * to convene in extraor- 
dinary session * * * to enact effi- 
ciency and economy legislation to make 


legis- 


maintenance of 
State: (1) By 
State 


possible the continued 
public education in the 
providing for. the distribution of 
revenue for local schools; (2) by making 
the county the basic school unit.” 

On the same day, by letter to each 
member of the legislature, the governor 
said: 

“The plain facts are that 
fixed by the ‘tax 


local levies 
alone as limitation 
amendment’ will not permit the conduct 
of local schools nor the construction and 


When the 


State assumes these services it must insist 


maintenance of local roads. 
on immediate economies in organization 
that will husband and utilize every taxable 
resource. This is no time to permit select 
areas to set themselves apart for pre- 
ferred treatment, 
enjoy the opportunities for self-develop- 
ment that the accident of wealth tends to 
bring; nor is it a time to indulge those 


merely because they 


local groups who feel that years of extrava- 
gance have given them a vested interest 
in certain portions of the public revenue. 
This is above all a time for sharing what 
remains, and for conserving every re- 
source.”’ 

In following out the 
of the governor the legislature gave West 


1933 


recommendations 


Virginia a very prominent place in 
educational legislation. A county-unit 
system was created for school 


purpose S 


26 


Throughout the State 


effective July 1, 1933. All magisterial 
school districts and subdistricts and in- 
dependent school districts were abolished. 
The control and supervision of schools of 
each county were vested in a county board 
of education consisting of five members 
elected by the voters for 4-year over- 
lapping except that the State 
superintendent of free schools was directed 


terms, 


to appoint the initial members of county 
boards to serve until their successors shall 
county 


be elected and qualified. The 


boards of education were empowered, 
among other things, to close any school 
“‘which is unnecessary’’ and to assign 
the pupils to other schools, to consolidate 
sthools, and to provide adequate trans- 
portation for children who live more than 


2 miles from school. 


Qualifications 
The legislature stipulated that the 
county superintendent of schools shall be 
the chief executive officer of the county 
board of education and that this officer 
shall be selected by the county board 
instead of election by the people, as was 
formerly the case. The qualifications for 


county superintendent were extended 


to require a bachelor’s degree, inelud- 


least 8& 


administration and 2 years’ teaching ex- 


Ing at hours’ eredit in school 
perience 
is significant to note tha 1e legis- 
It is signif t t te that the | 
minimum annual 


lature extended the 


school term for all elementary schools to 


equal that of high schools, namely, 9 


months. In order to assist in the main- 
tenance of this term the State assumed 
responsibility for funds sufficient to pay 4 
months’ salary of every needed elementary- 
and high-school teacher at a stipulated 
salary rate: (1) For elementary teachers, 
$70 to $90 per month, varying according 
to types of certificates; and (2) for junior 
and senior high school teachers, $80 to 
month, 


vary ing according to 


\dditional amounts 


$110 per 


types of certificates. 


were allowed teachers for experience, and 
principals were allowed an additional 
amount, according to responsibility. The 
legislature stipulated that the number of 
elementary teachers to be employed shall 
be determined by dividing the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance during 
the preceding year by 18, in districts with 
an average daily attendance of 1 to 5 per 
square mile; by 25 in districts having an 
average daily attendance of 10 to 19 per 
square mile; by 30 in districts having 
20 to 39 per square mile; and by 38 in dis- 
tricts having 40 or mre per square mile. 
The total number of 


junior and senior 


high school teachers shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the average daily at- 
tendance in junior and senior high schools 
by 23. 

In order that school districts may re- 
ceive additional Staté aid the legislature 
required that they show 1) That the 
maximum tax is levied; (2) that the said 
levy, together with the State aid for 4 
months teachers’ salaries, is insufficient 


to maintain schools for the minimum 
term; (3) that the proportion of teachers 
is proper; (4) that the schedule of teachers’ 
salaries is reasonable; (5) that the budget 
of contingent expenses and building enter- 
prises is commensurate with actual needs. 
State aid may be withheld from a school 
when the average daily attendance falls 
below 20, or ‘‘in case the board fails or 
refuses to consolidate when, in the judg- 
ment of the State superintendent 


solidation is wise, or when the board fails 


con- 


to meet the standards established by the 
State board.” 
In order to assist in maintaining the 


public-school system of the State the 


legislature levied a license tax on all store 
operators, including an additional tax on 
all chain stores graduated according to 
under the same 


the number of stores 


management. The receipts collected from 


this tax shall be paid into the State 


treasury and added to the general fund 


for elementary schools. 
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KE RHAPS it was our awareness of the many questions 


asked by mothers seeking help with their toy selections, 

perhaps it was our desire to supply the best materials 

for the child’s development, perhaps it was the spirit 

of friendliness that seemed to permeate Chicago in its vast 
preparedness for the interest of the visitors to the fair. 

Probably 

urged Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. to prepare an exhibit of A 

Century 


and information it might afford visitors to our store during the 


it was something of all three of these factors which 
of Development in Play Materials for the enjoyment 


fair 


Whenever we have done anything for children, we have tried 
to base our decisions on knowledge of the needs of the child. 
With that in mind we approached the National College of Edu- 
cation, pioneers in parent education and authorities on child 


guidance, and asked them to prepare this exhibit. They saw 
in the idea another opportunity to promote parent education, and 


entered into the planning and assembling with intense interest. 


The visitor to the exhibit 
kindergarten 


comes first to the Froebelian 
room, a reproduction of one of the first preschool 
experiments in America. Immediately the spectator becomes 
conscious of the teacher of the group, he can almost imagine her 
Today, children, we shall make chains.’’ One realizes 


the limitations of the first 


saving, ‘ 
kindergartens, in the light of the 
present-day knowledge; vet as one looks at the picture of Froe- 
bel and thinks of his vision, 100 years ago, when he originated 
the idea of 


with reverence for his achievement. 


teaching children through play, one is filled almost 


Next 


tessori gave to kindergartens 


‘omes an exhibit of materials which Madame Mon- 


But in the modern kindergarten room, which comes next, the 
spectator is aware of the children rather than of the teacher. 
Someone exclaims, ‘‘What a joyful place for children to play, 
with ar 


teacher, and such interesting mate- 


rials.”’ There is the ‘‘boat’’ which the children have built. 


inderstanding 





*% The teacher was the dominating figure of the 
regimented kindergarten of years ago. 
The modern school says, ‘‘Come hither, choose 


your work, learn.’’ 
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One Hundred 


Years 


OF PLAY 
* 


GORDON L. PIRIE 


They can fancy they hear the children telling of the wonderful 
trip they had on it the day before, interpreting in their imagina- 
tive play their “marine” activities 


The next stop is at the nursery-school room. In this room 
are many delightful toys, each one conforming with the stand- 
ards set by educators who have made ‘an intense study of the 
child’s needs in their endeavor to give him a happier childhood 
and a broader development In this room is another ‘‘boat”’, 
this one built, presumably, by 2- and 3-year-old children. In 
its construction one notes the difference between the mental 
development of the younger children and that of the older 


children who built the ‘‘boat”’ in the kindergarten room. 


“Oh, Mother, isn’t she dear!’’ a child exclaims, as she stands 
before an old-fashioned doll in the exhibit of old toys. 


‘*Yes,”’ says her mother, ‘‘I had one almost like that when I 
was a child. It had belonged to my mother when she was a 


child.”’ 


tovs which have delighted 
children during the past hundred years Young and old bend 
over the cases, intense interest expressed on their faces. 


Here in the old-toys exhibit are 
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TWO NEW POLICIES 


Commissioner Zook has 
two significant policies 

1. That the Office of 
work in close cooperation with the 


inaugurated 


Education shall 
Gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in the recovery 
program, assisting those agencies when- 
ever their far-flung activities 
education and also reporting to the school 
world the numerous implications which the 
recovery program holds for 
His idea is that the Office of 
should perform a liaison service between 
the Federal Government and the schools 

2. That the Office of Education should 
sponsor conferences on educational prob- 
lems. These should bring 
to Washington experts who are working 
singly on important problems. In con- 
ference the experts will bring their ideas 
together. The combined wealth of their 
studies and thinking on the problem will 


touch on 


education 


Education 


conferences 


be made available to the entire country 
through published reports. 
Zook says, I would like to see our con- 
ference room occupied bv one such confer- 


Commissioner 


ence week.’ These conferences 
should bring about progressive changes in 
educational policies. 

The first 
brought to Washington a score of educa- 


tional leaders to exchange information on 


every 


conference early in August 


the extent of the emergency in education. 
They told recovery administration offi- 
cials the dire conditions facing some school 


systems this year As a result of re- 


quests from this conference, Federal 
Relief Administrator Hopkins authorized 
relief funds to 


who will serve in rural schools 


the payment of needy 
teachers 
where local funds are insufficient, who will 
teach illiterate adults, conduct vocational 
and rehabilitation work and general adult- 
education programs. 

The 


brought 


second conference, 


August 18, 
representatives of the regional 
and 


They decided to 


associations of colleges secondary 
schools to Washington. 
plan a study of standards and procedures 
for accrediting secondary schools which 
have an important bearing on the 
This 


Commissioner 


may 
future of 


subject is 


American high schools. 


very close to 
Zook’s heart, since he served as chairman 
of the commission on higher education of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which is this year 
completing a study of standards and 
colleges and 


Zook is a 


strong advocate of liberalizing accrediting 


procedures for accrediting 


universities. Commissioner 
methods. 

On September 15 and 16 Commissioner 
Zook invited State superintendents and 
commissioners of education to Washing- 
Normally meet i 
December, but the emergency in public 


ton. these officers 


education due to the depression prompted 
their convening 3 months earlier. 

Other 
sidered 


conferences recently held con- 
1) the use of motion pictures in 
adult 
Conferences in prospect will 


the educational program, and (2) 
education. 
take up Negro education, modification of 
the curriculum in institutions of higher 
education, principles of curriculum devel- 
retarded children, 


opment for mentally 


and school building needs 
EDUCATION WEEK 


American Educa- 
Each year 


Thirteen 
tion Week was first observed. 


years ago 
it becomes a larger celebration. In 
1932, more than 3,000,000 persons partic- 
ipated. This hoped that 
10,000,000 homes will learn more about 


year it is 


our schools, what they have done, what 
they are doing, what they plan to do. 

This is a critical year for education. 
Week month 
becomes, therefore, not 


American Education next 
(Nov. 6 to 12) 
only a time to celebrate progress made in 
education during years past, but also a 
time for school workers and friends to 


bring closer together our schools and 
more of our citizens. 

that 
education means progress in civilization, 
and let us hope that as the result of this 


year’s American Education Week, all of 


Let us remember progress in 


us may be inspired to better carry on in 
our schools and for our schools and the 
future welfare of our Country. 
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SCHOOL ECONOMY HELPS 


William United 
States Commissioner of Education, is the 


John ( sooper, former 


author of Economy in Education, in a 
school economy series being published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. Ray Lyman Wilbur, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, the presi- 
dent of Stanford, is the general editor of 
this series. Dr. cites 


Cooper's volume 


nature of public-school 


with the 


the need and 


economy, deals kindergarten, 


elementary and secondary schools, and 


junior colleges, and presents suggested 


economies in finance, curriculum, and 
buildings, organization and technics, and 
administration and operation. 

The National Education Association has 
published another research bulletin, Con- 
structive price 
25 cents, with a reduction for additional 
Order from the National Edu- 
Division, 


Economy in Education, 


copies. 


cation Association, Research 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 


TWO LITTLE KNOWN STANZAS 
OF ‘* AMERICA ”’ 


These stanzas, with two others, were written by the 
same author some time after the four original stanzas 
rhey are of 


American 


which are familiar to all Americans 
particular interest in connection with 
Education Week programs 


Our glorious Land today 
’Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose Bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere, 

On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 
The school shall ever be 
Our Nation’s pride! 
No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encircling might, 
All here are taught the Right, 
With Truth allied. 
—SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 


ON THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


A Primer of the New Deal, is a new 
64-page illustrated pamphlet for the 
teacher in search of information on the 
new activities of the Federal Government. 

It has prepared by Dr. E. E. 
Lewis, professor of education, Ohio State 


been 


University, and is the result of a coopera- 
tive effort by a class of more than 40 
superintendents who studied under him 
this summer. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Education Press, Inc., 


per copy, on orders of four or more; 35 


25 cents 


cents each on smaller orders. 
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We Face An Issue 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 


A Message to Americans on Schools by the Commissioner of Education 


HIS vear than at any 
the 


quality, ves, even the existence 


more 


time in our recent history 


of schools in many communi- 


ties, is at stake From one State, for ex- 
ample, comes the shocking news that in 
one half the counties of the State, 178 


all 


Twenty-five thousand 


schools eannot be during 


opened at 
the ¢ 


to 30,000 children in 


irrent vear. 


these districts will 
be without any school opportunities what- 
which may be ar- 


Indeed, in this State, 


evel except for those 


ranged privately. 


only 1 school in 20 will be open for the 
full nine months. 

Similar situations only a little less 
serious exist in a number of States. There 
are very few parts of the country in which 
schools, for want of funds, have not been 
compelled to shorten the school term 
We find ourselves in the grip of a social 
difficult from which we shall extricate 
ourselves only with great effort and pain. 


Schools do not belong exclusively to the 
children, the teachers, or the superintend- 
They are the common property of 
the 
publie assent for every important change 


ot ed Icatiol 


ents 
us all, and in long run there must be 
and for every 


What is 


al poliey pro- 


Visio r financial support. 
done about the schools in this present 
emergen will therefore be determined 
around our firesides and in our public 
gatherings 

My plea to the men and women who 
earn and spend the incomes from our 
fields factories, whether blessed or 
not th 1 personal care of little chil- 
drer to remember your responsibility 
to 1 ith of this land. No matter 
how much of this world’s goods you have 
gained t ugh vour own efforts, you are 
also enj ng a great heritage of public 
conveniences and social institutions in- 
clud r educational system which 
ve ithers gave to vou, and which 
vou der deep obligation to pass 


4 2 


of the United States 


along with all possible improvements to 
those who come after you. 


What the the 


land cannot be postponed until you have 


vou do for children of 


indulged yourselves in other ways. It 


must be done now. Little children have 
a habit of growing up rapidly so that what 
we deprive them of now is lost to them 
permanently. Let us resolve not to make 
the children pay for the depression! 

Long ago there were invented con- 
venient and economical ways for people 
For 


the private schools these consist of tui- 


to support the educational system. 


for the public schools, 
taxation. | that 
person who during the last two or three 


tions and gifts; 


am convinced many a 
vears hesitated to or deliberately refused 
did that 


Within a short time such a situation would 


to pay taxes not understand 


bring to a standstill all forms of public 


Now, with 


eloquent testimony on every hand, we can 


service, including the schools 


no longer doubt the distressing effects of 
One of the first 
obligations of any citizen who thinks well 


nonpayment of taxes. 


of his country and hence of his schools is 
to make every possible effort to pay his 
taxes. 

the 
fundamental importance of education in 
American life, but it will only attain its 
America, children 


There can be no question as to 


possibilities when all 


and adults, are engaged in a great 


gram of self-improvement for the benefit 


pro- 


of themselves and their country. I 
therefore, that in the 
future appropriate provision should and 


am 
convinced, early 
will be made in our educational system 
for the further education of men and women 
as well as for boys and girls. 


rurn to p. 37, col, 3) 





Recent [HESES 
in Education 


HI the 


masters 


Library of 


be borrowed on interlibrary loan. 
is given each month. 


MARGUERITE B. Personality and 
for its achievement through play 


Master's, 1933 


A RGABRITE, 
some opportunities 
University of 


production activities 


California. 407 


p.ms 


itholic education 
Catholic Uni 


BOLLIG, History of C 
in Kansas, Doctor's, 1933 


versity of America, 131 p 


RIcHarpD J 

1836-1932 
Phe 
sociology in 


CAMPBELL, GERTRUDE M yntent of courses of 


normal schools, 
ind universities 


164 p.ms 


study in educational 


teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, 


in 1932. Doctor's, 1932. New York University 


Office of Education 
theses in education, which are available for consultation, and may 


collects doctors’ and outstanding 


A list of the most recently received theses 


CHeck, Wiitiam V I'ne demand for and the sup- 


ply of teacners of commercial subjects in the public 


high schools of Missouri for the school year of 1931-32. 


Doctor’s, 1932. New York University. 181 p.ms 

CHEN, Suu-xvetC,. Honors and awards in Ameri- 
can high schools. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia University 162 p. 

CnHen, Witutam K. The influence of oral propa- 
ganda material upon students’ attitudes. Doctor's, 
1933. Columbia University 3p 

Ruta A. Gray 
20 
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“NOBODY 


IS GOING TO 


The WAR ON 


wind 


N the year 1769 the monsoor 


failed to bring rain to farm in 


the Ganges Valley Consequently 
10,000,000 persons died of starvatio1 
although there was ample food in other 
parts of India 
In the vear 1899 the monsoon again 
failed. But the British Government em- 


ployed 4,500,000 natives on relief works 
and reduced deaths to a minimum 
In the United States between 1930 and 


1933 the winds of prosperity failed. By 
March 1933 one of every four American 
workers saw his fields’ of labor dry 


up. Gaunt famine faced 18,000,000 
persons. 
The front line 

India had her great famines amidst 
plenty. The United States faced more 
widespread want amid more widespread 
plenty. 

How we declared war on Want and how 
we are winning this war is a gripping 
story. 

We could tell the story from the ew- 
point of the general headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. We could quote ‘* Gen 
eral”? Harry L. Hopkins in terms of mil- 
lions of persons, of dollars, of barrels, and 
thousands of case workers We could tell 
how his army against Want is organized 

Instead, let us go out to the front-line 


trenches. Suppose we interview Bill 


Jones, of Xenia, who has been in it now 
for 3 years And we will talk with Sally 
Holcomb, social worker, who has Bill 
Jones and his family on her case list 

Bill Jones is a carpenter. He is 42 
years old, married, and has 2 children, a 


boy 15 and agirl 12. He lives in a small, 
white-painted 
shaded street. In 1929 Jones had paid off 
all but $500 on the had 
$700 savings in the bank and a $7,000 life- 


cottage on a tree- 


neat, 
mortgage He 


insurance policy with the premiums paid 
up to date. Xeni 
1929, and Jones has had nothing but a 
few odd jobs at carpentry since then 

At first the 
meagerly as possible on 


Building ceased in 1 in 


family lived as 


their 


Jones 


SAVINGS 


skimping on food and clothes to keep up 


mortgage and insurance payments. In 


1930 they began to borrow on life insur- 


Ane? Chat summer their aunt and uncle, 
unable to pay rent, came to live with 
them Che garden helped By Decem- 
ber 1932 the life-insurance policy lapsed, 
the mortgage on the house had been 
increased to raise money for food. Jones 
returned disheartened and humiliated 
from a freight-car hopping expedition to 
neighboring cities in a vain search for 
work It made one less mouth to feed 
when he was away. In January 1933 the 


grocer regretfully refused to extend further 
The bill 
Jones had borrowed from his brother, too 
Mrs 


The boy had been given a work permit to 


credit Jones stood at $157. 


Jones sought work, but found none. 
stay out of school because he had neither 
clothes nor shoes good enough for school. 


Please do think I 


except ional picture. 


not am giving an 


teports from social 
workers check its accuracy as a typical 
Millions of families 


example American 


have fought and struggled to maintain 
their standard of living. Forced back 


by overpowering Want, they surrendered 


ground little by little 


One cold day last January Mrs. Jones 
finally put her pride in her pocket and 
went to the relief agency. The agency 
sent Sally Holeomb. Mrs. Jones and 


Sally sat down together and worked out a 


ininimum weekly budget for food and 
clothes and fuel. It came to $12. So 
the relief agency gave the Jones family 


$9.25 per week because that was all the 


agency could spare. 
March 


chal ged 


found the Joneses greatly 
The family that 


geously faced depression in 1930 shoulder 


had coura 


to shoulder was no longer a solid unit 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones often quarreled. <A 
desperate feeling that he was a failure 
settled into Mr. Jones’ very bones The 


family never went anywhere. They sel- 
dom saw old friends 

In June employment picked up. But 
no job for Jones. Compulsory accident 


insurance rates are high for men above 40, 


so factories hire younger men. Septem- 


er brings promise of a new bridge to be 


STARVE 
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IN THIS Cy” 


WANT * His 





* HARRY 


built 
expects to 
been working for relief wages on the re ads 
And relief funds are now sufficient to cover 


the 


even went 
Miss Holcomb is one 
20,000 social workers who are the officers 


and 


L. HOPKINS Adminival 1 


“WHEN you come to the problemee th 
man, woman, and child who lives in ty, a 
necessity is that the citizens of that @gh tl 
the social and charitable organiza tionsty she 
extent first. Then we come to this sdjecti' 
local government m the additional nee 

“We demand that local governmfhare | 
not sufficient, if those two features dotds, w 
If that still is not enough, if the Statfthing 
viously the Federal Government must@hile 
nevertheless, it is the inherent duty#Gove 


starvation.” 


public-works funds. Jones 


job. He 


with 


get a already has 


family needs. The four Joneses 


to a movie. 
of approximately 
Want 


“*non-coms”’ in the War 


on 
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His being fought—and Won! 





Suggestions to Teachers 


| | ite local social workers to tell 


classes about relief work 


2. Ask pupils to make out minimum 
1d and clothing budgets for a 
fam 


| Have class visit local relief head- 
quarters 
{ As} p ipils to gather information 
State and local relief pro- 
vrais 
). Ir ite 


community chest. 


a speaker from the local 


6. Let class report its investigation 
to entire school assembly or 


through the school paper. 











mini.al Emergency Relief who says: 


‘oblemee the individual family, the individual 


s In ity, and the first objective and the first 


hat @gh the churches, the community chest, 


tionsty should do their share to their utmost 


his jective, and that is the participation of 


1 nee 


‘rnn@are to the utmost, and then, if that is 


s dotds, we come to the next unit, the State. 


Stafthing it reasonably should do, then ob- 


nust@hile it isn’t written in the Constitution, 


Juty}Government to keep its citizens from 








rained in American colleges and universi- 


ties, these social workers are the unsung 
heroes and heroines of the depression. 
Miss Hol 
workers, has 
load This means she aids 200 families. 


She has to 


comb, like her fellow social 


approximately a 200-case 


make complete records on 
those families. She helps them to make 


out budgets. She cheers them up, tries 


to direct them to jobs, sees that they have 
medicine, food, fuel, and clothes.  Fin- 
allv, her job is to restore the families to a 
self-sustaining basis 
In 1929 the 
largely financed by a few wealthy persons, 
Sally Hol- 
comb was employed to investigate and 
With depression 
came a flood of demands for assistance 


Associated Charities, 


took care of Xenia’s needy. 
aid some 110 families 
To aid charity 
priated funds. 


run out of money and it called on the 


The State soon turned 


the city council appro- 
Soon the city began to 


State government. 
to Washington. Congress in July 1932 
allowed the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration $300,000,000 to 
States for relief with the understanding 
that the funds were to be deducted from 
future Federal funds for roads. 

Then on May 12 President Roosevelt 
signed the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
carrying an appropriation of $500,000,000. 


advance to 


The States and cities must continue to 
cooperate, however, by raising funds, 
because the Federal Government’s con- 
tribution is intended only to supplement, 
not supplant. 

In 1929 the Associated Charities paid 
Miss Holcomb’s salary; in 1930 the city 
paid her; in 1931 the State paid her; in 
1932 and 1933 her pay check 
chiefly from the Federal Treasury 
Federal, State, and city 


came 
From 
now on the 
governments will share in paying her 
salary and for what she gives the Joneses. 

Any calamity so widespread as depres- 
sion unemployment cannot fail to come 
in contact with an activity so widespread 
as education. To date, this contact has 
been local and largely voluntary. Teach- 
ers have contributed thousands of dollars 
to help the needy. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have fed millions of hungry chil- 
dren. Home-economics departments have 
helped. Rural 


centers from which the American Red 


schools have been the 


Cross distributed flour, meat, and cotton 
goods. Libraries have been a welcome 
haven to thousands eager to make their 
enforced idleness yield them some profit 
Schools have aided recreation programs 


Adult education to keep up the morale 
of the unemployed and to prepare them 
for new jobs has flourished in many 
places 

Recently education has been invited to 
play a leading role in the national relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hop 


kins has announced five ways (see No- 


program. 


Lire) of using Federal 
relief funds which have definite implica- 
He has paved the 
way for a Nation-wide adult education 


vember Scnoor 
tions for education. 


program with thousands of unemployed 
teachers and others competent instruct- 
ing thousands of unemployed in hundreds 
of different subjects. If the States will 
accept the opportunity this program can 
be put into effect at once. Administrator 
Hopkins told the State superintendents 
that the relief problem, from a long-range 
view, is fundamentally an educational 
problem. The task is to help 
learn how to live in the new world. 


people 


War still on 


In a way the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration is only one division of the 
in the War on Want. 
It is 1 of 10 new Government agencies 
The FERA 


has enrolled only for the period of the 


“American Army” 
(see September School Life). 


war. It will demobilize as soon as the 
recovery program succeeds in banishing 
abnormal unemployment. 

The number of families needing relief 
More than 300,000 


families became self-supporting in July 


is already falling. 
Federal officials predict, however, that 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 persons must be fed, clothed, 


families totaling more than 
and housed this winter. The bill will 
$20,000,000 per 


The War on Want, you see, is not yet over 


come to some week. 
For Federal Emergency Relief Admin 
istration teaching aids see the article in 
this issue on ‘‘The Documents About 
Recovery.’ November Scnoou Lire will 
include the third article in this series 


Wituram Dow BovTweE.L. 
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IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


As Reported by JAMES F. ABEL of the Office of Education 





‘‘Please wire collect, list of 


nations without public 
schools supported by tax- 


ation.’’ 





QO answer with precision this 


telegram, which came recentls 


to the Office of Edueation, 
requires that the words ‘“‘na 
tion”, ‘public’, and ‘taxation bye 
defined accurately, but to insist on suet 
definition would be quibbling over a 


0 igh for ord nary 


wording that is exact e1 
purposes. 
All publie education may be thought of, 


without overworking the imagination, as 


a 3-dimension mass bounded by territorial 


extent, age-range of the learners, and 


scope of subject matte The idea is 


illustrated in the accompanying drawing. 
To be sure, territorial extent is an area 


and subject matter is itself a mass not a 


line, but the drawing is merely to show 


three of the measures of educational 


activity. 


Of course, the mass will not be a ¢ 


like the one it 


defined symmetrical bod) 


the drawing, but a shapeless form hazily 


and indistinctly marked, thinned down to 


3 vears or less in age-range of learners for 


some areas and built up as high as 18 or 


20 vears in others; and of many breadths 


of subject matter, from mere counting and 
alphabetizing to intensive research 


Its territorial boundaries, the outline of 


the base on which the mass rests, are infi 


nitely irregular and shift here and thers 


how expanding, now contracting, as poutl 


cal, economic, and social conditions affeet 


them. Tracing their shifts over the past 


five centuries is encouraging: thev have 


include most of the 


expanded until th 


inhabited area of the earth 


nation each, the British 
United States, Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal, and omitting the See and Church 
of Rome 


1933 lists 67 nations. 


Counting as one 
Empire 
France Japan, and 
the Statesman’s 
Without question, 
Arabia 


: but 
Bhutan, Monaco, and Nepal have public 


62 of these, or all Abvssinia, 
schools supported by taxation. 
For Abyssinia the American 


general at Addis Ababa reported in May 


consul 


fl wate 


1932 that 
that 


there is a ministry of education 


and education funds appropriated 
annually by the Ethiopian government are 
about 500,000 Maria Theresa thaler 
$110,000 at the then rate of exchange). 
We find no mention of publie education 
in Arabia but Ibn Sa’ud moves his troops 


with fleets of automobiles and is building 


roads, and all the neighboring 


good 


countries have publie school svstems. 


Probably he will not permit Arabia to be 


less progressive than they 


are 
No accounts that we have read include 
any statements about education in Bhutan. 
Bhutan the 


Jengal, has one of 


borders on Presidency of 
the best 


It would be remarkable 


which school 
svstems in India 
Bengal has 


the 


if the education sentiment in 


not to some degree crossed bound- 


aries into the smaller country. 
The 


January 


constitution of Monaco adopted 
>, 1911, and modified Novem- 
1917, the D4 


and fine arts one of the impor- 


ber 18, makes services of iIn- 
struction 
tant cares of the government. 


As to Nepal, 


interesting 2-volume work Nepal writes 


Perceval Landon in his 


Year-Book for 


advocate of 
Min 


not 


“There is no more ardent 
Asia than the 
Nepal. He 


merely an important but that it is a vital 


education in Prime 


ister of sees that it Is 
aid to any permanent progress, individual 
as well as national, and he has especially 
interested himself in the technical side of 
such instruction. 

“The Nepal schools are affiliated to the 
Patna, the 
of Nepal to the Governments of India and 
Bihar for the 


extended has been freely expressed.” 


University of and gratitude 


and Orissa privilege thus 


All nations, according to our informa- 


tion, except Arabia and Bhutan have 


public schools supported by taxation. 


Those two nations may have; our data are 


not complete, 


Sut how about colonies, protectorates, 


dependencies, and other political divisions 
not commonly termed ‘‘ National’? Have 


they public-school systems? The answer 


is that nearly all of them have. The 
principle that colonizing nations must 
attend to edueation, training in the 


civilized arts, and to sanitation in their 
dependencies is so firmly established that 
for a nation to provide or assist education 
in its colonies is now a matter of course; 
not to do so would probably mean trouble. 
One need only read the 
hook 1931 and L’ Adaptation de U Enseiqne 
dans les ( latter 
by the International Colonial Exposition 


1931, to 


lucational Year- 


ment olonies, the issued 


of Paris in nderstand how 
the 
widely it is applied 


The 


strong principle is and how very 


self-governing dominions of the 


British Commonwealth of Nations all 
have public-school systems that rank 
easily as ‘‘excellent’’ among those of the 
world. The first public money for edu 
cation in India was appropriated in 1813, 
120 vears ago, and the school systems, 


than 


and are 


enrolled 
1930-31 


more 12 million pupils in 


growing rapidly 


rurn to p. 38 
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Electrifying EDUCATION 


Radio * Sound Pictures * Recordings 
BY 
CLINE M. KOON 


HE October issue of the Journal 
of Home 


article on 


Economies contains an 
‘“‘Home Economies in 
Radio Programs’’, which is based upon a 
survey of radio programs made by the 


American Home Economics Association 
in cooperation with the Federal Office of 
Education 


he obtained 


teprints of this article may 


free from the editorial divi- 


Office of Education, Washington, 


Sion, 


D.C 


The College of Fine Arts of New York 
University is offering fine resident courses 
in radio production and program building. 
Radio, drama, 


continuity writing, and voice production 


music, musie direction, 


are the major subjects that are considered. 


An interesting example of the use of 
radio in the present educational emergency 
may be found in the Wisconsin College of 
the Air which has been organized to pro- 
instruction for thousands of 
the of 14 
and 21 who have been unable to continue 
the present 
The broadcast instruction is 
will 
the 
examinations and satisfactory complete 
The University of Wis- 
consin, State Department of Public In- 


vide home 


boys and girls between ages 


their education because of 


depression 


free and certificates of achievement 


be awarded to students who pass 


the courses 


struction, Wisconsin Press Association, 
and various other State agencies are 
cooperating in this venture. 


and College Courses in 
the title of Circular No. 53, 
the Federal Office of 


Courses in radio engineer- 


| niversity 
Radio”’ is 
1933, 
Educat ion 


issued by 


ing, 
and radio in education are described and 


television, broadcasting, radio law, 


the colleges and universities offering them 
are listed. Copies of this circular may 
be secured free by addressing the editorial 
division, United States Office of Educa- 


tion 


The second State conference on educa- 
tion by radio in North Carolina was held 
National 


leaders in education by radio 


at Raleigh on September 15. 
and State 


participated in the conference which was 





planned to advance the work of the North 


Carolina Radio School. 


Dr. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has called a 


George F. 


conference dealing with the teaching of 
motion-picture appreciation and discrimi- 
nation to be held in Washington, Monday 
October 30. Representative 
and members of several voluntary groups 
have to attend, will 
learn the results of experiments in syste- 
matic instruction in motion-picture appre- 


educators 


who been invited 


ciation and will develop plans for further 
procedure in this field. 


The American School of the Air is 
scheduled to open the new season’s series 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on November 9. A teacher’s manual and 
other advance information is available 
from the American School of the Air, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York City. 





Have You 
READ 


> 


Nine NOTEWORTHY 
News Notes 


N INTERESTING story of how the 
Long Beach schools carried on after 
the earthquake is told in the Teachers 
Journal, Long Beach, Calif., for June. 
The titles of some of the articles are: The 
Man Behind Long Beach’s Educational 
Experiment, It’s an Ill Wind that Blows 
Nobody Good, Music Earthquake-Resist- 
ant, A Library, An Outdoor 
School. 


Garage 


The September number of School Arts 


magazine is devoted to American art. 
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Most of the articles and illustrations have 
to do with the art of the Indians including 
pottery, silverwork, and beadwork. There 
is also an interesting account of American 


wood carving 


is a question 
for 


‘Ts college worth while?’”’ 
asked the 
September by R. E. Rogers, associate pro- 
Massachusetts Insti- 


and answered in Forum 
fessor of English at 


tute of Technology 


Education and the American future was 
the subject of an address by President 
Glen Frank of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, at the meeting of the N.E.A. in Chi- 
cago. This address appears in the Texas 
Outlook and in the Pennsylvania School 


Journal for September. 


School and Society for September 2 has 
a brief account of Black Mountain College, 
which was recently established by the 
members of the Rollins College faculty 
who were dismissed or who resigned last 
spring following a ‘‘disagreement as to 
principles’’ with the president of Rollins. 


A new educational periodical, Oklahoma 
School Journal, made its appearance in 
August. The editor, W. Roy Welton, 
states that the main objective is ‘‘ to build 
that the cause of 


everything benefits 


education.”’ 


The first of a series of articles on the 
story of shorthand appears in the Business 
Education World for September. The 
writer, John Robert Gregg, the 
history of stenography from the ancient 
Hebrews through the Greeks and Romans. 


traces 


The Department of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
begun the publication of Public Education 
Bulletin. Its purpose is to afford a means 
of direct communication between the de- 
partment and school officials and citizens 
interested in school affairs in Pennsyl- 
vania. It contain information on 
governmental activities in education. 


will 


A recreation center affording leisure- 
time activities for 26,700 men, women, and 
children during the year ending last De- 


cember is described in Recreation for 
August. E. Dana Caulkins endorses 
heartily the work of the Westchester 


County Recreation Commission and its 


splendid community center. 
Sapra W. Voucur. 
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HAT IS 
A Good High School? 


* 


Regional Associations Lay Plans to Find an Up-to-date 


OR more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury regional accrediting agencies 
have been rendering a valuable 
and voluntary service to colleges 


and secondary schools As a guide and 
help in doing this work standards have 
been developed for use in evaluating the 
effectiveness of these institutions lor 
the most part these standards have been 
the last 
Realizing, however, that 


changed, the leaders of the different asso- 


satisfactory until few years 


times have 


ciations have begun to question and to 
study their own stated policies, stand- 
recommendations. This is 
the 


study now being carried on by the Com- 


ards, and 


notably exemplified in extensive 


mission on institutions of higher educa- 
the North Central 
extending over a period of 4 years 


tion of Association, 

In keeping with this idea that a study 
should be made of the work already accom- 
plished, the several secondary commissions 
have been considering the need for an ex- 
amination of standards which they are now 


using in accrediting secondary schools, 
both public and private, throughout the 
Nation. 


quantitative in nature, measuring as they 


The present standards are largely 


do certain conditions, including physical 


facilities, which are thought to be 


COon- 
ducive to the operation of an effective 
It is felt that the new 


school. standards 


should be qualitative in character and 
should set up a way of measuring or 
identifying the quality of the product, 


or of the process, or of both, in terms of 
the objectives of the school This feeling 


of need for shift in emphasis has appar- 


ently arisen in different parts of the 
country and along with it the further 
conviction that a more effective study 
can be conducted if all associations pool 
their interests and resources in one con- 


certed attack on the problem. 
This 


problems confronting these associations is 


idea of a cooperative attack on 


by no means new As early as 1928 a plan 


Answer to an Old Question 





AUGUST 19 was warm, even by Washington, D.C. standards. 


Nearly a 


score of coatle SS e711 sat around a long table in a hot second-floor room of the 


Department of the Interior. 


as Portland, Maine; as far west and south as Texas. 


They had come the day before from as far north 


By afternoon these 


gentlemen, who were representatives of the regional associations of l nited 


States colleges and secondary schools, had agreed to plan a study which may 


have a profound effect on American high schools. 


their joint statement is here printed. 


The 


major section of 





for a study of secondary schools holding 
membership in regional agencies was de- 
veloped by the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education and 
approved by a number of these organiza- 
tions. However, before the plan could be 


put into operation, authorization was 
made by Congress for the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. It was felt that 
the cooperative study should the 
results of the National Survey; the project 
for a cooperative study by the associations 


The idea 


await 


was therefore postponed. was 
revived at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
dle States Association in November 1931, 
when a resolution was passed proposing 
the appointment of a commission to study 
secondary school and college relations, 
this commission to include representatives 
of the The 


project was deferred because of the pres- 


several regional associations. 


sure of the economic situation. 


The first effort in the direction of a 
cooperative study of standards was sug- 
the National 


Officers of Regional Associations at their 


gested by Association of 
fifth annual meeting in Washington, Feb- 
1932. <A 


each 


ruary resolution 
that 


representatives to meet as a 


was adopted 


regional association appoint 


committee 
for the discussion of a study of secondary- 
standards. each 


school 


Subsequently 


association was approached by the officers 
of the 
expressed definite interest and willingness 


national association; all of them 
to cooperate except the Western Associa- 


tion, from which no reply was received 


It was thought wise, however, to delay the 
promotion of this project until the results 
of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
the standards of 
institutions of the 
North Central Association were available. 


cation and study of 


higher education in 
two proj- 
North 
Central Association at its session in April 


By the spring of 1933 these 
ects were well advanced, and the 
of that year authorized the chairman of 
the commission on secondary schools to 
appoint the 20 State chairmen as a com- 
mittee on the study of standards for ac- 
crediting secondary schools From this 
general committee the chairman appointed 
a subcommittee of five to act as an execu- 
tive committee and to be the 


tives of the North Central 


re presenta- 


Association to 


work in cooperation with othe! regional 
associations. A small amount of money 
Was appropriated by the North Central 
Association for use in getting the study 


started. 


This committee of five and 


representa- 


Association and the 


tives of the Southern 
Middle States Association met in Chica 


N.E.A. 


on July 3, 1933, at the time of the 
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meetings, t consider the possibility of 
working together Dr. George F. Zook, 


now United States Commissioner of Edu- 
Before the 


dav’s discussion had closed it was clear 


cation, met with this group. 
that everyone present felt the need for 
enlisting the interest and active support 
of all regional associations of colleges and 


secondar\ schools and possibly the help 
Definite need was felt 
Nation-wide 


Commissioner 


of other agencies 
for making the study on a 
basis As a next 
Zook, at the 


to eall together 


step 
request of the group, agreed 
at an early date in the 
Office of Education representatives of all 
the regional associations. The call was 
sent out, and the response received to the 
invitation was immediate and enthusias- 
18 and 19 the following 


men met in Washington to organize and 


tic On August 


plan a program: 


NEW EN AND ASSOCIATION, Arthur W Lowe, 
Portland High School, Portland, Maine 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION: Richard M. Gum 


mere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia; Karl G. Miller (for George W. McClelland), 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Walter J. 
O’Connor (for William M. Lewis), Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington. Unable to attend—William A 
Wetzel, Trenton 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION: J. Henry Highsmith, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College tor Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Wm. R. Smithey (for W. A. Bass), 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION: J. T. Giles, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.; 
Carl G. F. Franzen, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton; A. A. Reed, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
M. R. Owens, State Department of Fducation, Little 
Rock, Ark.; G. E. Carrothers, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Associations invited to send delegates but not repre- 
sented at the meeting: Western Association and North- 
west Association 

Present in addition to those representing regional 
organizatior George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Carl A. Jessen, Office of Edu 
ation; E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, chairman National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education; D. H. Gardner, University of 
Akron, member of the Committee on the Revision of 
Standards for Higher Institutions of the N.C.A.; 
J. W. Diefendorf, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, State chairman for the N.C.A. in New 
Mex ce 


Proposals 


Results of deliberation by this group 
are briefly summarized in the following 10 
proposals formulated toward the close of 
the meeting 

It is proposed 

1. That the 


colleges and secondary schools shall enter 


regional associations of 
into a cooperative study of standards and 


procedures for evaluating secondary 
schools 
2. That 


cedures of the various regional associations 


present standards and pro- 


be continued in effect until new and/or 


revised standards and procedures are 


formulated and adopted by these asso- 
Ciations 

3. That the new standards be derived 
by 

A. Testing all old 


taining such 


standards and re- 
part or parts of them as 


prove valid and satisfactory. 


Turn to p. 38, col. 2 
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ABOUT THE MAP 


IGH schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, like humans and birds, flock 
together. Organized educational com- 
panionship began at Boston 48 vears ago 
Now there are six flocks, as shown above. 
Many of our high schools, colleges, and 
universities take pride in belonging to one. 
Montana’s take pride in 
belonging to two. 


institutions 


What a member expects from member- 
ship in a regional association varies from 
the good fellowship and exchange of 
ideas at an annual dinner to the equiva- 
lent of an AAA rating in Moody’s. 

To educators abroad, education in the 
United States at first inspection looks like 

127,000 
They see 1,486 colleges 

They see 48 different 
if they look deep 
discover under this 
chaotic surface pattern a strong fabric of 


chaos. They see independent 
school districts. 
and universities. 
State systems. But 


enough they will 


unity. To the weaving of this underlying 


fabric of unity the voluntary regional 


associations of secondary schools and 


colleges have greatly contributed. 
The associations 


New England Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools 


The oldest. Organized in 1885, it meets annually in 
Boston, where representatives renew friendships, dine, 
hold conferences, and hear instructive addresses 
This association does not accredit schools. President, 
William E. Wing, Deering High Schools, Portland, 
Maine; secretary, George 8. Miller, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass 


Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Second oldest. Organized in 1892. For many years 
its name included ‘‘and Maryland’’, but recently the 
association adopted Maryland as a middle State. Not 
until 1928 did this association issue a list of member 
institutions which met stated standards. Two Canal 


Zone schools are enrolled. President, William M 
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Illustrated by Andrew H. Gibbs 


Lewis, Lafayette College; secretary, George W. Me 
Clelland, University of Pennsylvania. Of its two 
commissions, secondary schools and higher institutions, 
E. D. Grizzell, of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the 
first; Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University, the 


second 


North Central Association of Colleges and 


Ne condary Schools 


Beginning quite north and cen- 
tral wita Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, this association's territory now 


Cornerstone, 1895 


stretches west to the Idaho border, east to Harpers 
Ferry, and soutn to Nogales, Ariz. It embraces 20 
Flying the banner of accredited membership 
in this association are more tnan 2,800 schools enrolling 


States. 


more than a million young men and women It 
probably has the most extensive accrediting and 
research program Among important figures at its 
annual Chicago meetings are Henry N. Wriston, Law- 
rence College, president; Arthur W. Clevenger, high- 
senool visitor for University of HIllinois, executive 
There are three commissions—secondary, 
Carrotners, University of Michigan, chair- 


secretary 
George E. 
man; higher, H. M. Gage, Coe College, chairman; unit 
courses, Thomas M. Deam, Joliet, chairman 


Southern Association of Secondary Schools 


a nd ( ‘ollege Xs 


Also 1895. Accrediting is considered very important 
This association will meet 
in Nashville, December 7-8 W. P. Few, Duke 
University, is president; Guy E. Snavely, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, secretary; T. Henry Highsmith, 
University of Virginia, chairman; Joesph Roemer, 
Peabody, secretary, of its secondary school commission; 
W.D. Hooper, chairman, higher education commission. 


among Southern schools 


Vorthwest Association of Secondary and 


Highe r Schools 


1918. It is the youngest to issue a list of accredited 
schools Alaskan, Hawaiian, and Nevada schools are 
on its list, although not represented on its executive 
Henry M. Hart, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, president; Paul 8. Filer, Spokane, 
meeting, Spokane, April 


committee 
secretary 


Western Association of Secondary Schools 


and Colleges 


This association is new It is a nonaccrediting 
organization composed of approximately 100 institu- 
tions. E. ¢ Moore, University of California, presi- 


lent; A. J. Cloud, San Francise: ecretary 
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Outlook 


Interprets Reports from 348 Colleges and Universities 


HARPLY declining revenues from 


virtually every source, and in 
debtedness that is decreasing only 
slightly, present a prospect for the 
coming year that is far from pleasing to 
universities and the 
country. Reductions 


ministrative and teaching personnel, dis- 


colleges throughout 


in salaries for ad- 


missal of staff members, suspension—even 
abandonment of building programs—and 
the discontinuance of all activities that 


can be dispensed with appear no less im- 
perative for the coming year than they 
were for the one just closed. 

Early in July 1933 approximately 750 
institutions of higher learning of various 
types were asked for a statement of cer- 
tain of their financial operations for 1932 
33, and _ their for 
1933-34. Some questions were also asked 
regarding tuition rates, indebtedness, and 
salary scales. 

Up to August 22, replies had been re- 
210 colleges 


publicly controlled 


tentative budgets 


ceived from 348 institutions: 
and universities (64 
and 146 privately controlled) ; 104 teachers 
colleges and normal schools, all publicly 
controlled, 34 
junior colleges. Every State was repre- 
sented. 


and public and private 


The findings, here set forth, are 


TABLE 1. 
institutions of higher education, 1932-33 
and 1933-34 


-Total number of staff members. 


ype of institutior 


Teach 
U niversitie ers 
ind colleges col All 

Item ; ea Junior 

leges school 

= ‘woes reply 
Put Pri _ _e 
lie wate mal 

schools 


Number of 
schools 63 134 93 } 4 
Staff members 


1932-33 11, 883 995 2H) 89 | 25 BRT 

1933-34 11, 282 683 043 79 | 24 587 
Decrease 

Number... 60 12 7 0 00 

Percent 5. 1 i) { 7 12 


1 Economic Outiook in Higher Education for 1933-34 
Cireular 121. if F 
cation. 


Single copie Office 


» from 


In the United States! 


») 


TABLE 


Indebtedness of institutions of higher education, 


19382 and 1933 


Type of institution 


Ite Universities and colleges; Te - ner 
colleges Fout Allinstitu 
~~ and he tions reply 
Lert Sans 
Public Private oe se 
schor 
Number of institutions 18 106 ( 7 147 
Amount of indebtedness 
1932 $5, 374, 772 |$40, 238, 144 | $608, 848 § 45,488 | $47, 707, 252 
1933 4, 990, 259 39, 705, 295 83.619 1, 6O1, Sf 16, 880. 678 
Percent of change, 1932-33 
Increase 14.58 
Decrease Toa 1.3 1.7 
Schools reporting no change in indebtedness, 1932 
to 1933 : 2 17 ) 20 
Increasing indebtednes 
Number of schools t 45 f 58 
Percent of increase 25. 2 7.5 2.9 77.2 10. 6 
Decreasing indebtedness 
Number of schools 12 14 0 69 
Percent of decrease 16. 1 1.9 64.9 s 6. ¢ 
Does not include one publicly controlled university which borrowed from vn endowment for building 
urpose 


They 
of 


1933-34 made before the school year was 


a composite of schools reporting. 
are to be understood as a preview 
actually under way 

In seven of every nine institutions re- 
porting, revenues for educational and 
general purposes and for capital outlay 
are expected to be lower this year than in 
1932-33 


spread 


These decreases in revenue will 
One 
teacher-training institution expects to re- 
ceive as little as 30 percent of its 1932-33 
Approximately one third of the 
institutions expect decreases of not more 
t 


be over a wide range. 


revenue, 


han 10 percent. 

Among the public universities and col- 
the 1 of 
about 50 percent to an increase of about 


leges, is from a decrease 


range 


10 percent. Private universities and col- 


leges range from a decrease of about 60 


percent to an increase of more than 20 
percent. 
Institutions of higher education will 


have as a whole about 30 percent less 
money available for educational and gen- 
eral and capital purposes in 1933-34 than 
had 1929-30. The 
decrease for public universities and col- 
le 38 for 


iniversities and colleges, 20 percent; for 


they in median 


ges will be percent; private 


teacher-training institutions, 32 percent; 
and for junior colleges, 25 percent. 

This decrease in revenue is expected to 
occur generally in receipts from national, 
State, and local governmental sources, in 
income from productive funds, in private 
and miscellaneous 
It will not 


dent fees as there is a tendency, among 


benefactions, 
ceipts. 


in re- 


be so marked in stu- 


teacher-training schools in particular, to 
increase tuition rates. Reductions in ex- 
penditures, therefore, appear inevitable 
Building programs are as a rule quiescent. 

Expenditures for educational and gen- 
eral purposes, not including capital out- 
lays, will be lower in 1933-34 than in 
1932-33 in five of every six institutions of 
higher education reporting. The median 
decrease for public universities and col- 
leges will be 10 percent; for private univer- 
sities and colleges, 6 percent; for teacher- 
training schools, 13 percent; for junior 
colleges 5 percent; and for all schools re- 
porting 9 percent 

These reductions in expenditures will 


affect the personnel in two ways: (1) By 
reducing their number, and (2) by re- 


ducing the salaries of those retained. 
Table 1 shows that a net decrease of about 


f percent in total number of administra- 
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tive and instructional officers is antici- 
pated from 1932-33 to 1933-34. This 
decrease will be more apparent among 
large schools than small ones, where the 
tendenev seems to be to retain the teach- 
ing force, but to reduce salaries. 


Salary reductions are frequently made 


on the basis of the actual salary received 
by the person concerned rather than on 
his academic rank The reduction is 
sometimes at a uniform rate on all sala- 
ries, but more commonly it is on a sliding 


scale: A certain percent off the first $1,000 
of basic salary, a larger percent off the 
second $1,000, a still Jarger percent off 
the third, etc.; or a certain percent off the 


entire salary, the proportion increasing 
as the salary increases Ina few instances 
the reductions appear to have been planned 
on the basis of so much money off certain 
salaries and have resulted in a greater 
proportionate reduction for the small 
salaries than for the larger ones. An 
occasional school reports no decrease in 
salaries Dut a voluntary contribution 
from each staff member, based on his 
salary This contribution is usually set 
aside for student aid, unemployment 
relief, or some similar purpose 


Expenditures for research will in many 
Instances be reduced Extension and 
correspondence work will also be affected 
in many schools, and will be put strictly 
on a self-supporting basis in others. 

Despite drastic retrenchments it appears 
that only 69 institutions of higher educa- 
tion were able to reduce their indebted- 
ness during the school vear 1932-33. 
See table 2 Only 6 of 104 teacher- 
training schools reported indebtedness in 
either 1932 or 1933. 


THE DOCUMENTS 


Continued from p. 24 


“Tt can be helped by national planning 
for the supervision of all forms of transpor- 
tation and of communications and other 
utilities which have a definitely public 
character . . ”’_Tnaugural Address 
Work of the Federal Coordinator of Transportatior 
Press release 
Interpretation of Sec. 7 (b) of Title I of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933 Press release 
Purpose of the Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act, 1933 Press release 
Application of the National Industrial Recovery Act t« 
the Railroads. 13 p., Mimeo 

“In our progress foward a resumption 
of work we require two safeguards against a 
return of the evils of the old order; there 
must be a strict supervision of all banking 
and credits and investments: there must be 
an end of speculation with other people's 
money, and there must be provision for an 
ade quate but sound curre ney 24 

Inaugural Address. 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act as Amended 
ind Other Laws and Documents Pertaining to Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 1933. 66 p 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Its Powers and 
Functions. 1933. 12p Cir. No. 4, rev 


Rules and Regulations Under the Securities Act of 1933 
8p Federal Trade Commission 


Securities Act of 1933. (Public Act No. 22, 73d Con- 
gress) (Federal Trade Commission 

Services of the RFC 7p Address of Jesse H 
Jones.) 

Watch Scuoout Lire for mention of 
the new publications of the emergency 
agencies. 

—MAarGARET F. Ryan. 





P. W. A. School Allotments 


EPORTS of eight allotments of 
Public Works Administration 
funds for publie school buildings 

are as follows 

Augusta, Ga.—The loan and grant of 
$710,000 is to the Board of Education of 
Richmond County, ‘ Augusta,’’ Ga., for 
construction of 10 schools. The grant 
based on 30 percent of the cost of labor 
and materials amounts to approximately 
$174,000. The balance, a loan, is secured 
by 4 percent General Obligation Bonds 
maturing over a period of 25 vears. 
Public Works Administration examiners 
found the project very desirable, and it 
has been approved by referendum vote in 
the district. Work can begin in 30 days 
and be completed in 180 days employing 
100 men for the duration of construction. 

Nobel County, Ind An allotment of 
$3,700 t Albion School Township, for 


additions to existing school buildings was 
made. This allotment is a grant of 30 per- 
cent of the cost of labor and materials esti- 
mated at $10,250 on a project for which the 
total cost will be $12,255.88. No loan 
was requested. The school township 
will pay the balance of the cost from other 
funds. 

Washington, D.C.—Howard University 
received $948,811 for building and repair 
purposes. The university received an 
allotment of $70,000 additional for the 
construction of a new chemistry building. 

Raleigh, N.C.—An allotment of $168,- 
000 was made out of P.W.A. funds for 
3-story apartments adapted to house 
State employees and teachers and stu- 
dents of the State university. These 
apartments will be built by a limited 
dividend corporation organized by a 
group of Raleigh citizens. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The allotment of 
$133,000 was made to the Oklahoma City 
Board of Education for construction and 
repair of school buildings and recreation 
centers at various points in the city. The 
allotment represents 30 percent of the 
cost of labor and materials. 

Shawnee, Okla A grant of $15,000 was 
made to the Board of Education, Inde- 
pendent School District No. 93, Shawnee, 
to aid in construction of a l-story brick 
school building. The allotment is 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of labor and 
materials. 

Tappahannock, Va.—An allotment of 
$12,000 was made to the county school of 
Essex County, Va., to construct a 12- 
room school building with auditorium; 
2-story brick and concrete construction 
This is 30 percent of the total cost of this 
project. 

lowa City, lowa.—-A grant of $57,000 to 
the State University of Iowa Citv, lowa, 
to aid in the construction of a dormitory 
unit and repairs to present dormitory and 
memorial building. The allotment repre- 
sents 30 percent of the cost of labor and 
material for this work 

Other applications for Public Works 
allotments for school buildings are being 
received and there will doubtless be many 
other school systems receiving aid in the 
near future 





WE FACE AN ISSUE 
Continued from p. 29) 


As men and women again find them- 
selves gainfully employed and are thus 
able to supply themselves with the neces- 
sities of life, we are faced with a great 
crisis which will test the quality of our 
citizenship more than anything which 
we have yet encountered. We shall have 
an opportunity to demonstrate whether 
we wish the advantages of education for 
ourselves and our children enough to pay 
for them. We are now being called upon 
to decide whether we will retain and de- 
velop those evidences of culture and civili- 
zation which alone make life worth living. 
We are confronted with a choice as to 
whether we will spend the great amount of 
leisure time which is being thrust upon 
us in idle dissipation or whether we will 
use it in a great program of self-improve- 
ment. 

Those who know the history and the 
heart of America can never doubt what 
course the American people will take. In 
this critical emergency the schools and 
colleges stand ready to serve as the chief 
agency of social progress. Out of trial 
and adversity we can yet have, we shall 
vet have, through a broadened educa- 
tional system, opportunities for a better, 
fuller life than any with which the Ameri- 


can people have so far been blessed 





| 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


{ 
+7 
In 1930 the Off f Kdueat 
salaries in the ver brackets a 
State 
Q 
Alabama f ‘ 
Arkansa . 
California 
Connecticut R 
Florida 
Georgia , 
Idaho 
Illinois 
lowa 
Kansa 
Kentucky / reac 
Louisiana } . \ P 
Maine t vy ‘ 
Maryland ‘ 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 
Montana U 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
North Carolina Ne 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 2 ‘ i 
South Carolina . 
‘Tennessee . 
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Utah P 
Virginia vat = 
West Virginia 
Continental |[ 
States i i teat 
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length If a teacher signs a contrac 
teach 8 months $500 and the Bee 
\ iW 
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Last winter lepress . 
were darkest egisia res i mibel! wi “aan 


States fixed ce ta I tations 34 ex 
WHAT 


and Lhncomes Ss il 

lowa’s last leg session is 

ample The Stat wchers’ salar » | 
Was amended educe 

wage for all teach $40 per m { 

and to eliminate t ect s relating te , " 
the usual increase ‘ rusalific 


and experience 


Now we have i cle 
teachers’ salari H , ( 
them?” 
Unskilled fact: rke 
operating unde! e Pre lents re 
ment agreeme eC a minin LQ) 6 
cents an hou factor rke urd 
labored steadi L done 
would receive $14; f 1 month $56; 


36 weeks equly Lit Cut i i | 
school vear, $504 Krom 1 fig 

above it appears that at least 41,000 " eg 
teachers are paid | than t wnke 

code minimum for ed lal As a 

matter of facet S504 twice a i ‘ 


several thousa tea er 


schools are hoy 


teachers may 


Ss scare fair to compare teat 
nust expend many ears of! me 
{in preparation for their tasks 
worers ! ynom ho sul 
ive been made In the absences 
Lar Scales ror professio! i 
e turn to the rates for skilled 
ULL KS ontracts he 
ite for p bers, electricians 
ete s SS] per our W orl 


irs eT 1a ) lays a Vee@kK i 


lid at t s rate earn S40 per 
160 per mont $1,440 for 36 
l Lleé ( i teachers ear 
ng the salarv medians we find 
+40 is S20 more than the medial! 
t ind ral teachers in 1950 
Lore in the average for rura 

nie s SO2H 
‘ e feet f these new 
compensat Lor arious 

el ce 


stration I what may 


sepn H 
News, Va tecently | asked 


happen is 


I 


Saunders, of 


wer of a 5-and-1lO0-cent store if he 
l i teachers Yes replied 
iger, ‘ther . girl with 4 vears 


experience more 


as paid tor te: school 


her salaries stay low, and salaries 


eccupations remain relativels 


, problem inemplovment 


disappear 


soon 


it of work will be applving for 
nas of work than teaching Che 
situation may uso develop int 


t unlike that following the 
rwhen many i the best teach- 
( ww-paid teaching profession 
iore g iid industrial and 
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GOOD HIGH SCHOOL? 


ue 

ng new standards throug! 

rrocedures I evaluating 

A U1S ! thie 515 ol 1 

bi ( if eloped thre u 

eric tath 

the isl= the ew 

i ards i rocedures_ To! 

CCE aary schools t pro- 


ni ith lor further growtl 
tliat i l eveloped 

r the purposes Tt Carry yg 

S rogram the greatest poss 

ould r nade of the existing 
tf regiona iSSOCLATIONS 

t this proposed program be 

t ili the regional associations 

d secondary schools with a 

g their cooperation and 

i ireful statement of the pre 

iV be prepare and presented 
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X 1X ) 
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SURVEYS OF NEGRO EDI 


The Journal f Neg Kducatio for 
July is levoted rye | Negro 
igher educatior ssue is the second 

a series of Cal lnoers miblished 
HN the College I ward 

iversitv, Washingto [).¢ Che first 
Vas levoted to a ritica rve if the 


Negro elemental 


\mbrose 


(-aliver Federal (OTT I IKducatior 
specialist in the 1icatl I Negroes 
contributed a ipter on Negro college 
students and the eeds pers el rh 
as part of the picture tf Neg? igher 
education, for the ist iurter!| sue 





EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Of the smaller areas of the C 


wealth, lew I il LC K pu Cc school 


acilities of some the Ln ad- 
visory committee xperts Lids” the 
sritish Colonial Offics rmulating 
colonial education policies Only recently 
1931-32) a Colonial Office Commissior 
surveved and t ems of 
condary ind I 1uUcaTLO n 
irts of the Br i [Indies 
Phe French G { LKeS nuch 
ride in skuillfull eloping jucation 
svstems suited t ligenous peoples 
Belgium expends a ally more than 10 
nillion franes on ¢ ition in the Belgian 
Congo and public i private schools 
there enroll about 400,000 pupils Under 
Netherlands rule a re irkable stem ol 
Schoot!s Is nainta ( Dutel | ist 
Indies, Ita \ i LZ tine 
instruction of the it s with their social 
levelopment and wit Lhe general progress 
ft each colony J pan provides schools 
Chosen, Manchuria, Formosa, Kwang- 
ing, and most the Pacifie Islands 
inder its mandat« Greenland, the only 
ol mmiy ot Denmat > good | ools 
Che principk ft public education sup- 
ported bv taxatio ipplies theory 
at least to most ol ankind 
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